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“THE GAME OF LIFE.” 
A SERMON, BY REV. GEORGE PUTNAM, D. D. 


Epnestans vi. 11. Put on the whole armor of God, that ye may be able to 
stand against the wiles of the devil. 


church, to adorn the walls of the sanctuary with pictures 
illustrative of the great events of Scripture history, the land- 
marks of Christian faith, or otherwise adapted to kindle the 
devotion of the worshipper, or to bring habitually to mind any 
of the great realities of human duty, trial and destiny. 
Whether wisely or unwisely we omit all such aids to Chris- 
tian impression. Nevertheless, when genius consecrates, lends 
itself, through any of the arts, to show forth any great truth 
of the Gospel, the Christian moralist may thankfully avail 
himself of its contributions, and let it speak through him to 
) the conscience and the heart. I would not.take a work of art 
as a text, but I would gladly use it, any thing in art or na- 
ture, to illustrate a text of the Bible, aud enforce the doctrines 
of eternal truth. 
There are three drawings that bring to view, in a manner 
to me the most impressive, three most critical stages in human 
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life — three points of intensest moral interest in human ex- 
perience. They are called, “The Game of Life,” “'The 
Game Lost,” and “The Game Won.” 

The scene in the first picture, —the original work of a 
celebrated foreign artist, — is chosen in reference to the whole 
idea that is to be expressed. It is a wide, mysterious vault, 
whose whole architecture intimates that we are introduced 


* jnto the sphere of what is dangerous, appalling and seductive. 


In the midst there rises a table which consists of the upper 
surface of a sarcophagus—a heavy tablet surmountivg a 
tomb. The ornaments on the side pannels of this awful table 
are emblematical of a human soul, surrounded by dread phan- 
toms, and struggling with fears and perils of the darkest kind, 
yet not without encouragements, aids and hopes. 

At one end of the table is seated Man, the representative 
of our race. He is exhibited as a fair youth, embodying the 
capabilities of our nature, with all its noble tendencies, best 
aspirations, but subject to its infirmities and errors. He is rest- 
ing his head upon his hand, and his countenance is full of 
anxious thoughtfulness. Opposite to him, at the other side 
of the table is Satan, the impersonation of moral evil, the 
embodiment of temptation. He is seated in a large chair, 
one of the arms of which shows an open-mouthed lion’s head, 
seeking as it were whom he may devour, while lower down 
the claw of this lion grasping a human skull intimates his de- 
stroying power and purpose. A broad cloak, from which the 
monster hands appear, is thrown round the figure of the fiend. 
In his cap is the long, bent cock’s feather which is the ancient 
emblem of guilt and deception. The features of his counte- 
nance are noble, for he is still to be regarded as a fallen angel ; 
but their expression, as becomes his fallen state, is devilish 
and malignant. He who was a liar from the beginning, he 
who plays falsely with all, and breaks with all confederates, 
he who delighteth in the misery, and plotteth the ruin, of man, 
is undeniably before us with the look that becomes his nature 
and designs. Scorn, hatred, malice, rejoicing in mischief, 
have their appropriate features here represented ; and the hand 
pressed upon the chin may either conceal a fiendish smile at 
a prize he is about to seize, or repress a horrid imprecation, 
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before which the gates of hell would tremble, that deliverance 
may still be possible to the intended victim. 

Between these two figures, and on the surface of the sepul- 
chral table, there is marked out a chess-board at which they 
are intently playing. The soul of man is the stake for which 
they play. The pieces on the board are all emblematic. On 
the fiend’s side, the king on whose fate in the game the result 
depends, is another figure of himself, wrapped in his cloak, but 
easily recognized. 'The queen, which is the title of the most 
important and efficient piece in the game of chess, is a voluptu- 
ous female figure, whose left hand draws her robe loosely around 
her, while her right holds out the cup of intoxication. The 
six officers, or superior pieces in the game, are six vices: 
Indolence, sitting on an unhewn block of wood, a heavy, mis- 
shapen figure, with hanging arms and the head of a swine. 
Anger, Pride, and Falsehood, represented by figures, ingenious- 
ly emblematical of their respective characters. Avarice and 
Envy, in one person, a bent, lean figure, gnawing its own 
hand, and pressing a casket closely under its arm. Unbelief, 
with both hands thrust superciliously in his sides, and spurn- 
ing a cross with his foot. The eight Pawns, or most subordi- 
nate pieces in the game, are so many Doubts, small, harpy- 
shaped creatures, with sharp teeth and the wings of a bat. 
Such is the fiendish tempter’s array. 

On the other side, the side of the young man, the king, on 
whose safety all depends, is represented by his own soul, a 
figure with a broad robe, firmly and anxiously drawn around 
him, and on his shoulders the wings of the butterfly, the well- 
known emblem of immortality. The Queen is Religion, the 
most powerful of defenders, a lofty, majestic figure, with-am- 
ple pinions, stretching out one hand as giving protection, and 
holding a cross in the other. The other principal pieces are 
Hope resting on her anchor, Faith with a lighted torch, 
and Truth as a castle at her side, Peace with her palm branch 
in her hand, Humility, bent in serene devotion, and Innocence 
and Love, each appropriately represented. The eight inferior 
pieces are here represented as angels’ heads winged and wor- 
shipping. ‘They are meant by the artist to signify Prayers, 
from the fanciful but ingenious analogy, that as a higher piece 
which has been lost may be recovered in chess by means 
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of one of these lower pieces, so may a spiritual loss often be 
recovered by Prayer. 

Such is the array on either side in the drawing I am de- 
scribing. Already, it is represented, a fearful progress has 
been made in the game. It stands dubiously for the human 
being, and his prospects are threatening. Already the adver- 
sary has taken from him several of the angel heads, and thus 
lessened the frequency and weakened the power of prayer. 
Love, Innocence and Humility have been taken and laid aside 
on the table. Peace, peace of mind, just seized, is clutched 
exultingly in the Cemon’s fingers ; Pleasure, Unbelief and evil 
Doubts are pressing boldly forward against Religion, who 
stands tranquil and sublime, protecting man who is thus at- 
tacked in so many ways, but who so long as he retains her 
may yet hope for safety and deliverance. The unhappy man, 
on his part, is represented as only having vanquished Anger, 
and overcome a single Doubt. 

Thus the dread game is proceeding, each party intent on its 
progress and awaiting its issue. 

Meantime, between the two players, and a little in the back- 
ground, stands a lovely angel form, with white and out- 
spread wings, a son of the morning. It is the guardian 
spirit of that human being, but not seen by him. ‘''o drive 
him away is beyond the adversary’s power, — the man alone 
can renounce or reject him. But on the other hand, the fair 
genius himself, like conscience, can only warn with a still 
small voice, not directly counsel, or absolutely control. He 
looks with sorrow, down on the critical state of the game, and 
seems almost hopeless of success, and ready to turn away from 
the trust committed to him. 

Such are the principal points of design in that first picture. 
It may seem a strange mingling of the light and the solemn, a 
singular ilinstration of the sacred by the profane, but its clear 
and sacred meaning is not the less instructive for that, or less 
worthy of the place I am giving it in what I would have a 
Christian discourse. 

It is called the ‘Game of Life,” and verily it is the game of 
life. In itself, it isa painful allegory, but change it a little and 
it becomes a reality. Change it a little as the artist meant we 
should. For that grim demon adversary, take the sum of all 
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men’s tendencies and temptations to sin. For those emble- 
matic figures on the chess-board take the various conflicting 
elements, good and bad in the heart. For the board, take the 
individual’s sphere of action, duty and trial. For that table of 
a tomb, take the frailty and mortality of man’s condition here, 
and for that deep and awful vault of the picture, take the deep 
and awful recesses of a human soul. Thus change the scene 
and you have no longer a fiction and allegory, but a dread re- 
ality, positive and universal, ——a scene not imagined, but en- 
acted within our own beating bosoms, and in our several walks 
of daily life. It is the game which all men have to play. It 
is the mighty game of moral destiny which is going on in 
every human soul. It begins with responsible life. Move af- 
ter move is bringing on the issue. The good and the evil thus 
manceuvre and wrestle with each other. Day by day the con- 
test thickens and wears towards the crisis and the close, the 
soul itself being the stake. 

The first drawing is not intended to indicate what the re- 
sult is to be. It only represents the danger and the struggle. 
The event is left in doubt. It is the undecided trial scene. It 
might be viewed as answering to the whole mortal career of 
every human being, for the whole of life is usually in some 
degree an unsettled conflict. But it answers more strikingly, 
and in more instances, to the early periods of life, — to youth, 
that season in which the battle is most hotly waged, when the 
great question of good and evil, of moral life and death, is 
pressing for a quick and definitive decision, the season of doubt- 
ful and anxious expectation. We may see it, the conflict, al- 
most visible, palpable as in the picture, see it going on in the 
young, when they first go out to meet temptation, and the hosts 
of evil. The parental eye sees it, with what intense solici- 
tude ! with fond hopes and anxious fears, contending together 
in the heart, with a contest almost as sharp as that on which 
its joy or grief is at stake. What an interest gathers about 
that dubious conflict, of youth with its disguised adversary. 
One after another of his good traits, his pure affections, his 
high purposes, his religious safeguards, inspirations and re- 
solves, springing from his own nature or instilled by the gra- 
cious culture of his childhood, one after another of them, is 
assailed, and balances awhile, and then gives way, or else 
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strengthens itself and stands invincible. One after another of 
his misleading passions, or of the world’s seductions makes its 
furious onset, or spreads its beguiling net, and he pauses and 
wavers, and gives way to it or triumphs over it. Now this 
side seems about to prevail and now that. No one knows how 
it will turn out; he does not know himself. ll is uncertain. 
That tremendous issue is veiled from foresight, and depending 
on the moves he shall make next. He has strong defences 
and a good angel, and warnings if he will heed them, and 
power enough if he will use it, but then he has an adversary, 
wily, watchful and determined, who has prevailed over his 
thousands and tens of thousands. How shall it result with 
him? This is the position of all the young. It varies very 
much in some respects, as the character and circumstances of 
different individuals vary, still it is substantially the same game 
to them all — one which they must all play, and they are play- 
ing it even now,—the hundreds gathered in yonder college 
walls are playing it, the thousands crowding the myriad 
avenues of business and pleasure in yonder city, are waging 
it, in the fields and workshops of every village, in our own 
dwellings they are waging it—nay, here and now, in the 
good or evil desires and intents that are thronging and bal- 
ancing in their minds in God’s temple they are waging it. 
‘They think not of the magnitude of the stake, perhaps, think 
not that the contest is so real, so serious and so vital, but they 
are waging it,—that picture does but feebly represent the 
peril,—waging it, and with what issue? The picture does not 
show, and none can foretell. 

But turn to the succeeding pictures, and we see the issue. 
It is twofold. The first of them shows us the “ Game lost.” 
‘The scene is essentially the same as that described in the form- 
er drawing, but the aspect of the parties is changed. The 
youth has lost the game. His head is bowed down in hopeless 
shame and anguish. The exulting fiend reveals himself more 
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distinctly, has leaned forward and clutched him by the wrist, 


claiming him as his own, and he sits passive in unresisting des- 
pair. The guardian angel, burying his face in his hands for 
grief, has turned away. The board has disappeared, and death 
is seen rising in its place and pointing his dart. The images 
on the pannels and throughout the architecture of the vault, 
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though essentially the same, stand out more vivid, and appall- 
ing, the monsters point their stings and direct their hisses, and 
gnash their teeth at him. It is the same, only so much chang- 
ed, as the terror stricken conscience of the man may be sup- 
posed to transform the aspect to himself, through the laws of 
its own haunting terrors. But I cannot fill out the picture in 
words. It is too horrible, though saved from all grossness by 
the exquisite graces of art. I know of nothing more dreadful 
to look upon and study, except the corresponding realities to 
be seen here and there around us in actual life. And it might 
well move one to tears, tears of sympathy and compassion, to 
contemplate it intently. I have seen few things more affecting, 
except the actual things it is designed to represent, the instances 
of blighted promise, and wasted opportunities, and darkened 
hopes, and crushed affections, a young soul yielding its noble 
energies to the shackles of sloth, passion and sin, its heavenly 
light gone out, itself, faithless to its high gifts, surrendered an 
unresisting victim to the tempter. At this sight, the saddest on 
earth, the very angels weep and hide their faces. The mere 
picture with its images of the terrible and the touching is aw- 
ful. You might shudder and weep at the ideas which it so 
vividly bodies forth. But think you, tempted and wavering 
youth, think you it has any terrors to be compared with 
what awaits yourself, if you lose the game you are playing 
with temptation, and yield yourself, your faith, your purity, 
your energy, your integrity, your peace of mind, your hope, 
your very soul, as you may, to the insidious and assaulting foe 
that is grappling with you hand to hand even now, and the issue 
undecided ? I tell you, no; give in to the foe, and be worsted in 
that powerful game and you shall one day find, when all delu- 
sion is passed away, shall find in harrowing memories, and re- 
morseful retrospections, in prostrate hopes, and an outraged 
conscience, and a blasted heart, in the shame and anguish of a 
wasted life, and a ruined destiny, find, I say, in these things, 
experiences, fears, and retributions, rankling and glaring and 
moaning in the deep and silent places of a lost soul, such as no 
artist’s hand, and no words of man have power even faintly to 
prefigure. See thou to that game, to the next move in it and 
every move, thine own game, that may end so, —see to it, ere 
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the gripe of that hand be upon thee, and all that hell of the 
picture be a reality in thine own soul. 

I turn gladly to the last drawing in the series. It exhibits 
the other issue. It is the Game won. The scene is still archi- 
tecturally the same, and yet wholly transfigured to the eye by 
its new moral aspect. The man has triumphed in the game, 
decisively. The baffled fiend has fled, leaving only his broken 
plume and the robe that disguised him covering the frightful 
architecture of his chair. 'The man has just raised his head 
from the finished game that was so long dubious. He looks as 
if just awaked from a horrid nightmare trance, and has got pos- 
session of himself again. His lips are parted as with a joyous 
sense of infinite relief. The compression and rigidity of fear 
and anxiety are taken off from every feature. His countenance 
expands as with all the vindicated nobleness of his nature gath- 
ered there, and is lighted up with the delicious exhilaration of a 
well won triumph. Peace and energy now hold joint sway on 
his uplifted brow. His lips look as if a heartfelt “‘ Thank God’’ 
had just broken from them, and his beaming eyes are looking 
round as if in fond inquiry for the felicitations of those who love 
him. His very limbs, though in repose, look as if exulting in 
a new freedom and partaking the joyous sense of deliverance. 
The guardian angel is bending over him, and stretching out 
his hands to him, his face radiant with the smile of glad con- 
gratulation. ‘The hideous figures on the walls are transformed 
to cherub forms, with welcoming looks, and wreaths in their 
hands. The ugly devices on the tomb have faded out, and 
given place to beautiful images, as if to clothe the idea of mor- 
tality and death with all pleasing associations and thoughts of 
quietness and peace. The wide arch above is parted towards 
heaven, letting in a mild glory from the bright abodes to which 
the attendant angels are all pointing a hand. The whole scene 
is a picture of human virtue, sorely tried, and long halting and 
wavering, but finally victorious and secure, anda holy gladness 
breaking out from within and shining down from above, and 
reflected from every surrounding object, the largest and the 
minutest. And this picture, too, has its answering reality in 
life, more lovely and joyous than itself. All that is imaged 
there is seen in the countenance and felt in the soul of all who 
come out ‘unscathed, erect and strong, from the fiery ordeal of 
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youthful temptations. It is seen in the beauty and beneficence 
of a well-spent life, in the calm vigor of a well-governed mind, 
and felt in the hidden places of a pure heart. It is paint- 
ed in living characters of love and light in the homes of the 
good and true. It appears in all the satisfactions that accom- 
pany and crown the career of the righteous man. It is more 
‘than verified in the hopes and aspirations that gather round the 
death-bed, where Christian faith and patience and piety trans- 
figure the earth to the eye of its parting pilgrim, and open the 
heavens to the vision of the expectant soul. It is seen and 
felt in the thousandfold, undefined and unproclaimed experi- 
ences that bring repose and strength, sweet recollections and 
bright anticipations to all the faithful and victorious. Such, 
then, is the Game of life, and its different issues. I will not 
moralize minutely upon it. It is better not. Words seem but 
to hide the thrilling truths. Only let us think, let us think. 

We revert a moment to the first drawing. That is the Game 
in progress, undecided, and still within man’s control. The 
moral interest centres there. The world’s great and awful 
struggle with sin is pictured there. There we behold the as- 
saults and the wiles of the devil, —call them by what name 
we will, or name them not at all, we know what they are. In 
some shape they assail and beset us every one, we have to 
meet them, are meeting them to-day and to-morrow, in our 
bosoms or in the world, and the contest is never wholly over, 
till we die. We are playing that Game, and playing it as it 
were on the tablet that covers our tomb, and on the very portal 
of eternity. We would play it with firmness, vigilance and 
advancing triumphs, for it is for our souls we play it. 

And jlet us heed the Apostle’s charge. Put on the whole 
armor of God. Build up the defences of religion. Lay hold 
on the horns of the altar. Call up the inspirations of a true 
heart, call forth the energies of a sanctified will, kindle the 
watch-fires of devotion ; sleep not in indifference and fancied 
security. It is a real game, there isa real and powerful antag- 
onist, and the issues for good or evil are tremendous and im- 
measurable, in time and eternity. We cannot fly from it, but 
must finish it. Put on the whole armor of God, that ye may 
be able to stand against the wiles of the devil. 


“Oh watch, and fight, and pray, 
The battle ne’er give o’er; 
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Renew it boldly, every day, 
And help divine implore. 


Ne’er think the victory won, 
Nor lay thine armor down, 

Thy arduous work will not be done 
Till thou obtain thy crown.” 


THE HOUSE. 


On the side of a green hill, whose top was covered with 
forest-trees, there was a mingling of cheerful sounds. The 
rap of the busy hammer, the incessant sliding noise of the pa- 
tient plane, the voices of vigorous men were heard above the 
hoarse rustling of the neighboring forest, and the murmuring 
of a brook which came bubbling from the rocks and green 
moss. A house had gone up on this well-chosen spot ; it was 
almost finished. Its beams and rafters were of hard, well- 
seasoned timber; its chimneys were broad and squared off 
quaintly, and the small panes in the windows glittered cheer- 
fully in the evening sun. 

It was almost finished; and among the stout carpenters 
worked one who had little skill, but whose heart would not let 
him stand idly by, giving orders. He loved to lift the plank 
as well as say the word, for it was his home that was almost 
ready. In afew weeks the prosperous young farmer was to 
bring his bride to the pleasant house, and begin to live. 

The leaves fell; and the snow fell. The ovens in each 
farm-house glowed, whole regiments of Thanksgiving-pies 
stood on the broad kitchen tables, and the sleigh-bells jingled 
merrily along the roads. On the night after Thanksgiving, the 
logs crackled for the first time on the hearth of the new house ; 
the light streamed out of those windows across the white 
fields, and for the first time, human beings lay down to sleep 
under the protection of that roof. The blessing of God fell 


_ silently upon the new home, for it was reverently implored by 


the pious young pair. Ever let the first home of married love 
be so consecrated, and doubly sweet will be the memory of its 
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early days, while the apartment that receives such consecration 
ill be as a chapel for the thoughtful spirit! 
@ The House had received inhabitants. 
In another year there was a change, a change already. 
rere was deep anxiety on the young man’s countenance as 
’ q@,. stood alone before the blaze which went roaring up the 
' chimney as merrily as on the first night. He was not merry. 
© 4 voice of pain came from the room above, and he listened 
with feelings he had never known before to the footsteps 
overhead. The door opened, the face of his own beloved 
mother looked in, all smiles, a fitting messenger to tell the 
young man that he was a father. 


. There had been a birth in the new house. The bridegroom 
and bride had passed away; it was now the father and 
mother. 


The feeble cry of the infant gave way to the imperfect 
accents of the child, and small feet began to patter along the 
smooth, clean floors, when there came another little one for a 
playmate. 

. Years slipped away. The farmer prospered; a new barn 
went up behind the house ; his children played at the bub- 
bling brook, and fed innumerable chickens before the door. 

‘ A large crib, and a trundle bed, and a cradle had been added 
to the family stock of furniture, and a bureau of maple-wood 
with brass handles ; and a little bedroom had been partitioned 

off from the kitchen. 

la A fever came through that part of the country. All night 

long the lamp might be seen gleaming from the same window 

o which had looked so cheerful on the first night the House was 
¢ inhabitea. Now it was a melancholy ray, for the neighbors 
across the meadow knew that it told of aching hearts. Three 
children were there tossing with fevered lips and burning 
cheeks, and the village doctor with his saddlebags and sure- 
footed nag came daily to the door. 

The first sickness had entered the House. 

It passed away, but it bore to the burial-ground the young- 
est child, an infant who could but look its love. A white- 
haired minister and a few friends came together, and quictly 
the first funeral went forth from the House. Peace had not 
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departed, for humble Piety and honest Industry remained, and 
Health returned. 1h 
And now the mother’s step was slower, and a few silver hairs 
began to gleam among her smooth locks ; and the father call-gy, 
ed on his boys to help him in his toils. The fruit trees in the 
“ young orchard,” as it was still called, shaded the house, and ; 
the moss and ferns were green down the sides of the deep @ 
well, and the flower-bed of the oldest daughter was gay with _ 
marigolds in September. The House was not new, but it had 
received a new coat of paint; and the edge of the door-sill 
was a little worn, The oldest daughter went daily to keep 
the village school, through the summer, and in the long winter 
evenings she went once a week to the singing school. 
Another change. It was no longer the sober married pair, 
and the children full of frolic. 1t was a happier time, for 
there were grown-up children, good ones, to be companions 
for parents still in active life, to understand them and sympa- 
thize with them, and honor them by little daily acts of kind- 
ness and reverence, and help them gladly. - 
Now came the first lover to the House, and he came not in J 
vain. The honest Susan would not have suffered him to look % 
over the same singing-book with her, nor sit always by her 
side in the crowded sleigh, if she had meant that he should : 
come to her father’s house at last in vain. And as she sat in“ 4 
the chimney-corner, where her parents had sat on the first 
night of their wedded life, with him who was «. be her hus- 
band, the innocent and pleasant expression of thai mother’s qj é 
face beamed from her eyes. a | 
Merry, merry was the twenty year old House at its first v 
wedding. It had grown somewhat; a buttery had been ly 
built out on one side, and a bedroom on another; for the 
worthy parents had been blessed with eight children, and one 
alone had been carried to the graveyard. The only parlor 
looked cheerful indeed by the light of so many candles and so 
many happy faces. 'The home-made carpet was a little worn, 
for it too was twenty years old; and the carved wood over 
the fireplace was somewhat smoked, but the solid, well-built - 
house was a right good and respectable one. 
Now came the first departure from the home. She who 
had been the first infant born under that roof went over the 
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threshold with mingling sighs and smiles, to become the cen- 
tre of another happy household; and they who had asked 
God’s blessing on their own union in youth, forgot not to pray 
for the child who was leaving them, as they went thoughtfully 
to the chamber in which she was born. It seemed lonely, till 
they had silently prayed, and then talked with each other 
about her. 

The departures had begun. The oldest son married young, 
and his wife’s father gave him a farm, and he went to it. 
Two more daughters grew up and married in the neighbor- 
hood. At last one son and one daughter were left. The 
large table was no longer required for meals; the four sat 
down together at the little square table, and their repasts were 
cheerful, but more quiet than they used to be. The father 
hired men to help him on the farm; the mother sat still and 
sewed or spun or knit more than she used to do. She knit 
many little socks; she was a grandmother, and wore a cap. 
Her husband took a weekly newspaper from the city, and 
when he read it in the evening he sometimes put on specta- 
cles, which he had bought, nobody knew when. 

The farmer began to think he should be old by-and-bye, 
and that his farm was rather large for him, and it would be 
better to give his children something while he yet lived to see 
them enjoy it. So he took off a lot here, and a lot there, 
for two of his married daughters, and his sons-in-law built 
houses wit! Sight of the old homestead ; so that it was a 
pleasure ’fo look out before he went to bed and see the lights 
gleaming from their windows. At Thanksgiving all came 
home, children and ever so many grandchildren, and though 
the mother found that she was longer about rolling out pie- 
crust than she used to be, she thought it was only because she 
had so many more pies to make. She never thought of being 
tired till all was over. True, the oven had to be repaired, it 
had seen so much service. The rats had gnawed a hole in 
the pantry at last ; many generations of cats had lived in the 
cellar, and the wasp’s nest in the garret was remarkably an- 
cient, for the oldest son told his son one day when they went 
up in search of a pair of snow-shoes, that it was there when 
he was a boy, and the little fellow looked at it with a reverence 
mingling with his wholesome fear of the inmates. 
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Still the farmer and his wife did not feel that he or his 
house were old, as yet. 

Disappointment came into the House : the first that could 
truly be so called. It had not come sooner, because the in- 
mates had kept their expectations and hopes so much at home. 
But the house has never been built whose threshold it will not 
cross sooner or later. 

The father had thought that his youngest son would live at 
home with him in his old age, and carry on the farm after he 
had gone. But the youth had other plans. He was impatient 
of the toil and the seclusion ; he had heard and read of cities, 
and to acity he would go. He went, and it was harder to the 
parents than when their infant had been carried to the burial- 
ground, — where it was safe from temptation. Ona clear frosty 
autumnal morning, the stage rattled from their door with 
smoking horses, carrying away the light-hearted eager lad of 
eighteen ; the mother went to her chamber, the father to the 
barn, in silence, and neither were seen foratime. The soli- 
tary sister watched at the door till after the rattle upon the 
frozen ground had died entirely away, for she knew that she 
could descry the stage once more, creeping up the long hill 
where the turnpike was cut through the woods. Then she 
went about softly, putting things in order; the tears fell fast 
upon the bundle of old clothes she carried up into the garret ; 
into her own closet she put the spelling-book and slate he had 
used at the winter school only two years back. Never had the 
House seemed so still as that day, until towards night the 
thoughtful brothers and sisters came in, with some of their lit- 
tle ones. No one said “how you must miss George!” but 
never did they all speak so gently to each other. 

Six months after, the husband of the eldest daughter, who 
had kept the village store for several years, had an opportunity 
of going into profitable business in the city ; he sold his farm, 
and with his wife and children went away. He was an enter- 
prising, steady man, and though the old folks were sorry, they 
were not anxious. By-and-by they went to visit their chil- 
dren ; great was the event, great the preparation, great the en- 
joyment. The farmer had been twice to the city in his life ; 
the wife never; he could talk of the changes since he was 
there last, but to her the mere streets were a wonder. But 
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as they jogged along homewards in the dusty old chaise, with 
a hair trunk tied on behind, and a tin kettle swinging under- 
neath — it had contained baked apples for the children when 
they went, and now it was full of wonderful burnt almonds 
and other confectionary, for the little country cousins — oh! 
how glad they were when they saw the red illumination of 
sun-set in the little panes of their own house windows! “ There 
is no place like it !”’ said the owner as he took his weary limbs 
out of the vehicle, feeling stiffer than after a day’s ploughing. 

“There is no place like it,” said the city grand-children, 
when they came to pass their vacations at that dear House. 
Blessed are the children who can visit grand-parents in the 
country. Give them long holidays there, ye parents, for bodies 
and souls will alike be the better for it. Let them play in the 
barn and at the brook, let them climb over the fences, and 
scamper through the woods, let them go berrying, and fishing, 
and nutting, let them ride the old horse and drive home the 
cows, let them tan their faces, and scratch their hands, and tear 
their clothes. It is all good. Oh! the happy awakening to 
the sound of the cackling fowls and the creak of the long 
well-sweep! the sound sleep which comes on after a whole 
day of play, when the voices of the frog and the whip-poor- 
will grow indistinct almost as soon as the head is laid on the 
pillow! and there is hardly time to say the never forgotten 
“ Our Father” and “ Now I lay me.” 

So was it at the House of which we write. There was a 
new gate put upat the side, for children had swung the old one 
off the hinges at last. An elm tree, a little unnoticed slip of a 
thing when the house was a year old, now rested its branches 
on the ridge-pole, and under its damp shadow the pale green 
moss had begun to form ; but the prudent man had it carefully 
scraped away. A few new shingles gleamed here and there 
on the roof; and the currant bushes that grew around the ve- 
getable garden were rather woody and scraggling. But Martha 
always took care of the bed of marigolds and china-asters 
which had been laid out for sister Hannah, when she was a 
litule girl. 

Why Martha did not follow the example of her sister in one 
important respect, no one knew exactly, though perhaps some 
young men in the village would have been glad to know. She 
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was comely, and quiet in her ways. Perhaps she did not become 
a wife, because she preferred to be a thorough daughter. Grad- 
ually all household affairs passed into her hands ; the mother 
was still busy always, or she would have been unhappy ; she 
still felt that her help was essential, and Martha was careful not 
to disturb her unconsciousness of any change. She knew “ the 
ways” of her father and mother better than any one, and did 
things as if she did them not. 

Never, never had family prayers been omitted in that house. 
The children, as they grew up successively, had always taken 
turns in reading each two verses of the chapter, beginning 
with the youngest, although the bungling accents might some- 
times mar the meaning of the sacred words to any but rever- 
ent ears. And now the once large circle had gradually dimin- 
ished ; yet in the accustomed corner the great bible was still 
opened each morning by the father’s hands, and the two hear- 
ers who had listened for so many years to that voice, scarcely 
perceived that it was broken. And with the prayers went up 
an almost unconscious petition from Martha’s heart — “ May I 
live as long as they do.” It was no selfish desire. 

People did not write and receive many letters in those days ; 
and when one came from George it was an event. His epis- 
tles were short and somewhat stiff, because he was an unprac- 
tised writer, and each letter was in fact a piece of composition, 
screwed out from his brains, which had never much enjoyed 
the operation of thinking. But a long interval came, and no 
letter ; at last avery short one, all apology for not having writ- 
ten before : then another interval, so long that the mother gave 
up saying each morning, “I think we shall hear from George 
to-day.” Martha observed this, and her mother’s uneasy look 
at the neighbor who brought in their weekly paper. She said 
nothing, but wrote privately to George, as earnestly as she 
knew how. 

The village was now approaching the house, year by year. 
The brook through the pasture ran into a considerable stream, 
and the sawmill and gristmill which stood upon it had received 
a new companion, even more noisy and lively than themselves. 
A small factory had been built, several new houses and stores 
had gone up near the meeting-house, a road had been opened 
through the pastures, and the growth of the village extended 
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towards our houses upon the hill-side. ‘The post-office was 
kept in the new tavern, not a quarter of a mile off; and thither 
Martha went one bright morning, saying cheerfully as she 
tied her bonnet, “ Mother, I am almost sure I shall bring home 
a letter from George.”’ 

She came back with a less assured smile, and a letter in her 
hand for her father. Wistfully and anxiously had she gazed 
at the direction in a strange hand-writing ; but with an innate 
feeling of delicacy she forbore gazing at her father as he read ; 
involuntarily, however, she looked at her mother, whose knit- 
ting needles lay idle in her lap. In the mirror of that face she 
saw that all was not right. Presently there was a low groan. 
They both went to the old man; he was folding up the letter, 
not knowing what he did, but recollecting himself, he handed 
it to his wife, went out on the broad old doorstep, and leaned 
his head against the door-post. The mother’s hands trembled 
so much she could not put on her spectacles; and Martha, in 
a low voice read the sad letter. It was from George’s employer, 
and it said that George had got into bad company, and into 
bad ways; and it would be better for him to come home. 

Now, indeed, had the first Affliction entered the House. Sin 
had sent it, but Piety met it at the door. 

That night, before the three separated, Martha read aloud 
the parable of the Prodigal Son, and they took comfort and 
hope. ‘ He will come,” said they. The very next morning, 
the eldest son went to bring home the erring one. It was to 
a distant city, a long stage journey. He found the youth ina 
wayward state, ashamed, sorry, yet sullen, and so he continued 
all the way back, maintaining a sort of proud, irritable mood, 
as if he had been the one aggrieved, and grieving yet more 
deeply the manly brother’s heart by his side. “If he should 
be in this impenitent state when he gets home, how will they 
be able to bear it ?” thought the anxious brother. 

And now they were coming down the long hill on the turn- 
pike. ‘There was an unwonted number of female passengers, 
and the brothers sat with the driver, a sober, respectable, silent 
man, who had driven that stage for years, and who knew the 
family well. Suddenly he raised his long whip, and pointing, 
said, ‘ there’s the house.”” The sullen youth looked up, anda 
change came over his heart and his face. His chest heaved, 
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the stage had descended into the valley, and he could behold 
it no more. But he had seen it. The trees had dropped their 
leaves, and it stood out distinctly on the hill-side, the smoke 
curling up from the chimney against the clear blue of the Oc- 
tober sky. He had been gone two years, and now again he 
saw his father’s house !—Could he help remembering the 
words, “TI will arise.” 

The father came out with an unsteady step, but it was a pen- 
itent child whom he received. The mother had shrunk back al- 
most behind the door to wipe away her tears, but it was a sob- 
bing boy who laid his head upon her bosom. And the sister, 
as she pressed her pure lips on his hot cheek, felt only — “ he 
has come home — he is saved!’ Oh, how comfortable, how 
safe, how blessed did that house seem to him! Martha had 
made his long deserted little bed-room look as it used to do, 
with its white-washed walls, clean patch-work quilt — the 
work of her own little school-girl fingers, and the bits of list 
carpet woven by his mother at the bed-side. Martha had 
brought back his slate and school-books, and put them on the 
wooden chest of drawers where they used to lie; and the vi- 
olin on which he used to practice doleful psalm-tunes, hoping 
some day to lead in the choir, still hung in its green baize 
bag, and across the top of the looking-glass lay some brilliant 
feathers, given him when a little boy, by a school-mate whose 
father was a sea captain. He used to lie looking at them then, 
and wish he were a sea captain. Now he wished himself a 
little boy again. ‘I can never be innocent again,” said he, as 
he lay awake before sunrise, ‘but I can be good.” The city, 
with its bustle and confusion, its temptations and sin, had been 
left behind him. It did not, could not pursue him to the House. 

George was restless and moody fora time. He was ashamed, 
and he missed the excitement to which he had been accus- 
tomed. But his father was patient with him, his mother lov- 
ing, his sister even more cheerful than was natural to her, for 
she would not have the house seem dull to him. It all had its 
effect ; he became subdued and industrious. He showed some 
mechanical talent, and amused himself with adding various 
little conveniences to the establishment. A few shelves here, 
a little cupboard there, sundry repairs of hinges and windows, 
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and of old chairs brought down from the garret, testified to his 
ingenuity and good will, and the little nephews and nieces 
came to him for small wind-mills, water-mills, and wag- 
ons. But he soon showed tokens of failing health; he was 
sick, neither he nor any one else could exactly say how. But 
he failed, and failed. The herb teas of his mother brought 
him no quiet sleep; the skill of the two village doctors could 
not cool the slow fever that consumed him, and the reclaimed 
son died. As he was carried from the house, a strange remem- 
brance of the day when he went away, to live, came over those 
who loved him: and they thanked God that he had been per- 
mitted to know some change in his wayward heart, and to die 
at home. 

The father and mother seemed to grow old faster after this : 
and Martha was all in all. There came a tremendous snow- 
storm. The white drifts piled up around them ; the doors and 
lower windows were almost blocked up, and as you looked 
abroad, the glittering, pure expanse of country under the next 
morning’s sun showed scarcely a vestige of fences. The old 
man shovelled and shovelled, till his right arm and back ached ; 
then Martha would help him, and they had dug a path out to 
the road with a high white wall on each side, and a path to the 
well, and another to the barn, before the sons and grandsons 
and neighbors came along with their teams to break open the 
roads. That night the old man was seized with a rheumatic 
fever. Martha saw that her mother’s nursing days were al- 
most over, and she tried to take all upon herself; in a week, 
she too, was sick. The winter wore painfully away. ; 

In two years more Martha’s complaints had developed into 
consumption ; she had’ been laid beside her brother in the bury- 
ing ground ; a married brother had come with his family into 
the house; and the infirm old people lived quietly in one 
room, whither it was a great privilege for the youngest grand- 
children to go. 

Another factory had been built ; the village was creeping up 
the sides of the hill; the woods had been cut down, so that 
you could see in some directions where you could not before, 
while in other places, houses intercepted a prospect that was 
once open. The son consulted his father, whose ideas were 
no longer very clear, and who said, “ yes, yes,” to every thing. 
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Many house lots were sold from the farm, and much timber ; 
and in the eyes of the grand-children, though the house began 
to grow old, it was beautiful. The elm tree was its glory and 
ornament, hanging with almost a willowy grace over one end, 
while a nest of the “hang-bird,” as the children called it, 
swung near a chamber window. A “creeper” ran luxuriantly 
over a little out-building containing the old_square chaise, and 
a new bellows-top, the son’s property. 

The house was sixty years old ; the old man had entered his 
eighty-fifth year, and still walked actively about with his staff, 
though his hearing was very dull, and his mental faculties 
somewhat failing, when suddenly a messenger came to him. 
He stood looking at the workmen, who were new shingling the 
old barn and making some repairs on the house itself. Per- 
haps the warm sunshine of September with the sound of ham- 
mer and plane in that spot reminded him dreamily of the time 
when he stood there watching the carpenters who were pre- 
paring his home; perhaps he remembered that each of those 
who then wielded tools in his behalf were now dead, and he 
might have thought of the three children who had been car- 
ried before him out of that door to the grave. His eye was 
thoughtful, yet had more life in it than usual, as memories 
woke up, one after another: when a cry from the house, the 
shrill voice of a child, which will penetrate the dullest ear, 
reached him. He hurried in, and saw his aged help-mate 
standing with a face of horror in the door of her chamber, 
gazing as he did on the kitchen floor. There lay his young- 
est grand-child, writhing and shrieking in agony, flooded with 
boiling water from a kettle which she had incautiously upset. 
Ten minutes before she had held his finger, as he walked 
about, and then had run laughing off in pnrsuit of her kitten. 
The father and mother came in, they alone daring to touch the 
sufferer, and all was consternation and confusion. 

The day passed. The child lived only three hours, and its 
torture was such that even a mother was thankful when the last 
sigh exhaled from his little breast. It was almost sun-down, 
when another cry —oh, how different ! — was heard from an 
inner room. It was the voice of the old man, a voice of dismay. 
He had spoken to his dear companion, he had repeated some 
simple question twice, and had no answer. His faculties 
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seemed to have been quickened by the events of the day ; he 
had gone to her. She had folded up her knitting, a pair of lit- 
tle stockings for the child who would need them no more, the 
darling whose soft knocking and voice had been oftenest at that 
chamber door and never refused ; she had placed her specta- 
cles in her bible, at her favorite psalm — dearly do old people 
love the beautiful Psalms — she had laid her head back in the 
rocking-chair, and folded her withered hands, as if to sleep; 
and a peaceful smile was on her face. She was asleep —to 
wake no more! The coffins of the aged grand-mother and 
the little child stood side by side on the large table, around 
which so large a family circle once gathered. The old man 
went and went again without a tear, to look on the counten- 
ance of his departed one, and only once said, “‘ she looks young 
now ;” and another time was heard to murmur, “ A woman 
that feareth the Lord, she shall be praised.”’ Notso still was the 
grief of the young mother ; but she sobbed more softly whenever 
the patriarch came into the room, although he did not rebuke 
her grief, save by his own quietness. But he had received the 
messenger ; and from that day, “he broke up fast,” as the 
neighbors expressed it, a paralytic stroke in three months, 
another six months after, and within a year, he who built the 
house was taken from it to a low and silent one, where the 
dust of dear ones awaited him. In de E 





(To be continued.) 


PRAYERS OF THE WORLD’S LABOR, AND ITS REST. 


“ For always there must be prayer; only at dawn it leads to labor, and at eve to rest.” 
Martineau’s Sermons. 


Ever from the world ascending, 
Rises up the breath of prayer ; 
Always some low voice is sending 
Forth its praise upon the air. 
While for some the morn is rising 
Others watch the glowing west, 
For at dawn prayer leads to labor, 
And at evening calls to rest. 
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When the sun, the darkness gilding, 
Wakes men from their deep repose, 
And the castles dreams were building 
Fall like petals of the rose, 
Kneeling then, they ask God’s favor 
That the day may be more blest, 
For at dawn prayer leads to labor, 
Which at evening calls to rest. 





When the evening star is sinking, 
Slowly, in the fadeless blue, 

And the drooping leaves are drinking, 
Silently, the welcome dew, 

‘ Wearied, to the heavenly altar 
Come the hearts with care opprest, 

For prayer, which led at dawn to labor, 
With the evening calls to rest. 


Childhood’s voice is ever singing 
With a music wild and free, 
And its hymn is ever ringing 
Up to heaven in melody. 
Life is all one sunny morning, 
Not acloud disturbs its breast; 
And its prayers lead forth to labor, 
Which at evening call to rest. 


With his accents faint and failing 
Age his anthem lifts on high, 

All his wasted hours bewailing 
As their memory passes by. 

Life to him is quiet evening, 
And no doubts or fears molest, 

And prayer which led at dawn to labor 
Hallows now his evening rest. 
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Thus the morn and child are calling 
Ever, “ Something must be done ;” 
i Thus old age and evening falling . 
Whisper, “ Low hath set the sun.” : 
Then throughout this world forever, 
Strive we for the highest, best, 
In the strength of prayer to labor, 
In the peace of prayer to rest. T. N. 
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PASSAGES FROM THE PAPERS OF A MISSIONARY. 


It. 


Where opinions clash and conflict upon religious themes — 
where miscellaneous audiences have to be addressed, whose 
various prejudices would render preaching strictly denomina- 
tional or doctrinal but little edifying, perhaps no subject could 
be more profitably presented to public consideration than that 
of the tests by which true religion may be distinguished from 
its many counterfeits. Among the many such tests which 
may, not unacceptably nor unedifyingly, be presented to audi- 
ences of such miscellaneous materials as we have referred to, 
perhaps no one is better entitled to pre-eminence than that 
which tries a religious system by its fruits —by its effects in 
making our worship either the warm and spontaneous out- 
gushing of grateful, filial, reverent and affectionate hearts, or 
the forced and unwilling service of either mercenary or slavish 
hearts, which are moved only by hope of reward or fear of loss 
and suffering. This test have I often endeavored to establish 
as one just and authoritative ; and have often attempted to 
persuade men to apply it for themselves. I have often en- 
deavored to inculcate the obvious truth that a system of reli- 
gion which presents God before the minds of men as an Exact- 
er without equity, or a Master without mercy, or as in any 
way destitute of parental attributes, and which thus cherishes 
aslavish fear, or fails to call forth a filial love, could not bea 
religion of God—could not be the true, but some false reli- 
gion, or some pernicious perversion of the true. By reference 
to familiar and undisputed facts in reference to the motives 
and conduct of children, have I endeavored to fix indelibly 
the persuasion, that while reverence and affection and a desire 
to please will lead the child to the most entire, most genuine 
and most acceptable obedience ; in the absence of such filial 
affection, or with fear as the predominating motive, there can 
be no true or acceptable obedience, although the outward 
semblance thereof may be hypocritically maintained. I have 


endeavored frequently to make manifest, that no system of re- . 


ligion can be the true one but that which presents God to the 
mind as a most affectionate and at the same time a just and 
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wise father—as one that loves the virtue and moral excel- 
lence of His children still more than their sensitive felicity. 
No other system can call forth or cherish those feelings of 
gratitude, filial affection, and solicitude to please our Father in 
Heaven in all our ways, which is the only truly religious and 
acceptable spirit and service. Those systems of religion 
which set forth the Deity in any other light than as above de- 
signated may indeed produce a devotion of no small fervor, 
but it will be very much like the devotion or worship which 
was once exhibited on the plains of Dara, of which both the 
form and fervor would soon have melted away and disappear- 
ed, had the great fiery furnace erected for the reception of the 
refusers to worship been taken out of the way. By other 
representations of the character of Him with whom we have 
to do, an outward homage may be produced, and a very 
punctilious performance of ritual observances be maintained, 
while at the same time the weightier matters of the law are 
neglected ; but, unquestionably, no real devotion, no heartfelt 
love, no sincere obedience can ever be the fruit of any other 
representation of the Deity, than that which sets Him forth 
as the sin-hating, holiness-loving and universal Father. 

I have endeavored, moreover, in connexion with this test 
of the character of a religious system, to make manifest that 
all false systems of religion in the past have attempted to 
make men religious by fear and not by love. Paganism, as 
all history testifies of it, was a religion of fear; its priests en- 
deavored to control men by representations of their deities as 
angry and vindictive ; as kings whose wrath must be appeased 
by sacrifices, whose favor must be propitiated by offerings. 
The devotion and obedience of the votary of the religion of 
Mohammed I have also shown to be the forced product of fear 
or mercenary hope — not at all the fruit of love in the heart. 
The Romish religion has also been shown to be a religion of 
fear, or of hope of so much to be enjoyed hereafter for so much 
done here. And of every system of religion which represents 
God otherwise than asa Father, seeking by all forms of disci- 
pline to educate his children to virtue and goodness like His 
own, it has been shown that it is false, inasmuch as it fails to 
produce that love from which alone true devotion and true 
obedience can spring. 
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THE WORD OF GOD. 


BY REV. THOMAS HILL. 


Ir was the beautiful analysis of Berkeley which first led, 
we believe, to that view of the sensible properties of matter, 
which makes them the speech of God, the uttered Word of the 
Lord, through which we therefore as truly see Him, as we 
hear a man speaking, or see a man beckoning and talking the 
language of signs. 

God is known by His works. The world, in every part 
thereof, bears marks of His Being and Presence, of the Power, 
the Wisdom, and the Goodness by which He rules creation. It 
may be said that this is accidental. The works of a man reveal 
the man, and yet they are not always designed for this end. 
Men build ships, and till the land, and invent machines, not to 
address other minds, but to serve their own bodies. And yet 
the ship and the plough, and every work of man, feeds also the 
soul. Who can tell how much thought has been awakened, 
and how much deep feeling, by the sight of human industry 
and skill? The trophies of Miltiades are not the only mute 
memorials of noble deeds which have called men, with power 
beyond that of words, from the depths of indolence and sin, to 
new life and action. It is so with nature. “ All things with 
which we deal,” says Emerson, ‘“‘preach to us. What is a 
farm but a mute gospel ?”’ If it be said, that this is accidental, 
let us decide how we shall distinguish actions and things in 
human life, when used as symbols of thought, from the same 
actions and things in other uses. The symbols by which men 
express thought are various. Painted or carved figures, from 
hieroglyphics to the highest works of art, are always addressed 
to the mind, and convey thought or appeal to feelings. Music, 
as the other arts, bears the same character, a language of the 
emotions. Oftentimes those things are used as language 
whose usual service is for material needs; Every act of man, 
and every product of his art, may thus be used as language, 
that is, for the expression of thought. The models of the 
machinist, the plans of the architect, the goods displayed by 
the merchant, are used, as substitutes for written descriptions, 
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and advertisements. But by far the most common symbols 
of thought are the articulate sounds of the voice, language 
strictly so called, and the written symbols of these sounds. 
Here the symbols have become arbitrary and no longer suggest 
ideas, as in the infancy of language they probably did, by any 
natural connection. Words at the present day suggest ideas 
only because of an artificial association of the two from the 
days of childhood. 

Now the use of actions and things as a natural language is 
distinguished from their use for other purposes by observing, in 
the first place, the absence of other uses, and in the second 
place, the attempt to display or bring into notice. Thus a 
plough in the furrow or in a barn, was doubtless placed there 
for agricultural service, and is not to be looked upon as a part 
of language, however many lessons, thoughts or appeals may be 
drawn from it; while a plough hung before a mechanic’s door 
is doubtless put there as an advertisement of his trade, serving 
and designed to serve the same purpose as the words of a 
painted sign. In like manner the sounds of the voice which 
two savages utter for their language and conversation may be 
distinguished from all other sounds of their voices, by observ- 
ing that they make these articulations when no cause is ap- 
parent for any other outcry than lauguage, and also that each 
seeks to gain the other’s attention to his speech. 

Thus, we take it, we may distinguish language by the same 
marks, in the works of God. Nay, we may further find in 
creation the characteristics of the highest forms of human 
tongues, namely the constant use of the'same arbitrary symbols 
to express the same ideas. What connection is. there, that 
we can see, between the appearance of an object and its feel- 
ing, or between either of these and the chemical constituents ? 
It is only because we have been constantly seeing the objects 
which we handle, from infancy, that we have learned to asso- 
ciate certain appearances with certain forms and degrees of re- 
sistance. But we have found the connection invariable, and 
we have found no other use for the eye than to see what is 
visible, and thus to learn the: existence of what: is , tangible. 
In like manner the ear and other avenues of sensation: are 
given us as mediums, through which we are to learn the exis- 
tence and relations of matter. ‘What then are the: sensible 
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properties of matter but the living Words of the Lord, and 
what our senses but the interpreters appointed by Him, to in- 
terpret those words to men? 

But not only are the sensible properties of things a speech, 
whereby we are taught the existence of outward things, and 
their relations, but the objects of nature and the relations of 
matter are also a language whereby we are taught the deep 
things of the spirit. ‘'The moral influence of nature upon 
every individual,” says the poet from whom we have already 
quoted, “is that amount of truth which it illustrates to him. 
Who can estimate this? Who can guess how much firmness 
the sea-beaten rock has taught the fisherman? how much 
tranquillity has been reflected to man from the azure sky? 
how much industry and providence and affection we have 
caught from the pantomime of brutes ?” 

Can this higher teaching of nature be considered accidental ? 
Did our Creator mean to teach man no moral truth, to open to 
him no depths of spiritual life, by this grand spectacle of sum- 
mer and winter, night and day, sunshine and storm, this per- 
petual and august display of mountains, valleys, forests, ocean 
and sky, this wondrous museum of plants and flowers, insects, 
fish, birds and beasts? For what end is beauty, but to be 
seen, and to express to the soul, through the eye, something 
that the eye cannot see, but which the heart must feel? ._ Our 
artists hew the marble or blend the colors on the canvass that 
they may express noble sentiments, utter their own deep feel- 
ing, and awake the same in other hearts. . And if our artists 
imitate natural objects for the purpose of communicating 
things of their spirit, then siieiy ite natural objects were 
themselves made to touch our feelings and exalt our souis: 

From this conclusion we cannot escape, if we but notice 
how often beauty is made the express object in creation. The 
golden-rod andthe aster lining the September road-side, the 
brilliant maple and gorgeous sumac scattered over the October 
meadow, oft prompt.the question in our hearts, For what pur- 
pose the gay flower and the glowing tints.of autumn? Thou- 
sands of plants perfect their seed without. the brightly colored 
corolla, thousands of trees pass into the sere and yellow leaf 
without “a.changing time.of glory.” Why. should not all? 
Take up the loveliest of our October flowers, and tell us, why 
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hath God painted it with the hue of heaven — why fringed it 
with so delicate a crown ?—why arrayed so neatly the parts 
within the bell ?— why disposed the parts in such exact and 
wondrous symmetry? Surely if all was not arrayed for the 
express purpose of being seen by man, and of leading man to 
something higher than the visible and transient, then is reason 
in vain, and the eye formed for nought. Surely the glory of 
the departing year was arranged as a spectacle for our instruc- 
tion, and the flowers of the spring-time open for our learning 
or our delight. ‘They are made to win our love towards them 
and still more towards the Being of Infinite Wisdom and 
Goodness whence they sprang. They are words of the Lord 
inviting men to faith and hope and peace, words addressed to 
all men, and obeyed by the children of wisdom. 

If we look at the animal creation we shall fihd equally con- 
vincing proofs that beauty is made to be seen. The gay 
colors of the butterfly, and of the birds, the stripes of the tiger, 
and the grace of the antelope will at once suggest themselves. 
Let also this one fact be considered, that in the vertebrates, 
and in the highest class of each of the other branches of the 
kingdom, there is a perfect outward symmetry, and very slight 
symmetry in the internal arrangement. Nothing further seems 
necessary for the purposes of our argument, but the arrange- 
ment of the cellular tissue may be alluded to, by which the 
hard outline of the muscles is softened and rounded in more 
beautiful and graceful forms. 

Thus much for the Word of God addressed to us through 
our unassisted organs. The microscope and the telescope are, 
however, divinely appointed interpreters of a language beyond 
the ken of natural powers. And why was Galileo led in the 
course of Providence to discover the telescope, and thus to re- 
veal to us the immense distances of the fixed stars, the majesty 
of immeasurable space? Why have men been led through 
the instrument of reason, deciphering the marks upon the 
earth, to discover what inconceivable ages have passed since 
the foundations of the world were laid? Was it not to teach 
us that our spirits are greater than all space, and more lasting 
than all time ; since thus the mastery of both is given us? 
Was it not to teach us to trust in the eternal good providence 
of that Wisdom which when the heavens were prepared, and 
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when the earth was built, rejoiced in the habitable part 
of the world and held her delight in the sons of men? 

Or examine by the aid of the microscope any of the minutest 
fragments of matter, and note with what an exquisite work- 
manship each least thing in creation is formed. In the net- 
tling cells on the tentacles of an almost microscopic polyps, 
there is proved by the motions observed under the microscope 
to be a mechanism whose organization is far beyond the reach 
of any magnifying power in use. On the egg of an insect 
is sometimes seen the richest carving, gilding, silvering, and 
coloring. For what purpose is this exquisite harmony and 
beauty shown in the minutest particles, if not to be a standing 
Witness to us that as the omnipresence of the Creator extends 
over all space through his presence in each point of space, so 
his good Providence over all events consists in his care over 
each change in each atom. 

By the word of the Lord were the heavens made and all the 
hosts thereof by the breath of his mouth; all things in heaven 
and earth are upheld by the word of his power, and all utter 


that word to men; there is no sound of language; and yet 
their teaching is heard to the ends of the world. 


TRUST IN MAN. 
BY JAMES RICHARDSON, JR. 


Have faith in man thy brother, 
Thy heavenly Father’s child ! 

And in thy judgment of his heart 
Be merciful and mild, 

. As thou wouldst have him in thy sins 

Be merciful to thee. 

Oh trust in man thy brother, 
Whoever he may be. 


Have faith in man thy brother 
Though lowly be his lot! 

For by the mighty God in heaven 
He neyer is forgot, 
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Oh! then, like God be good to all, 
As God is good to thee; 

And trust in man thy brother, 

Whoever he may be. 







Have faith in man thy brother! 
Oh! let no cold distrust 

Nor foul suspicion come between 
Thee and thy kindred dust : — 

It will not make his heart more kind, 
It will not better thee. - 

Then trust in man thy brother, 

Whoever he may be. 










Have faith in man thy brother! 
Oh! still to him be kind, 

Ht Though malice move his bitter tongue, 

Hi And fire his cruel mind. 

*T will harm thy soul to injure him, 
Although he injures thee. 

Then trust in man’ thy brother, 

Whoever he may he. 
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Have faith in man thy brother ! 
i} *T will warm the coldest breast, 
; And melt to love the hardest heart 
ii By doubt and guilt oppressed; 

} *T will kindle in the vilest soul 






Some spark of purity :-— 
Then trust in man thy brother, 
Whoever he may be. 







Have faith in man thy brother! 
Like Margaret of old, 

iis Who trusted herself and her only son 

i To a robber fierce and bold :— 

i i There in the forest wild and drear, 

‘| | Forsaken and alone, 

| She trusted to him her darling child, 

{ With her fortunes and her throne. 










And in the robber’s cruel breast 

Mf A loyal heart awoke, 

i And to her generous, trusting faith 

8 ‘A chord responsive spoke. 

And thus in every human breast 
Is a germ of loyalty ;— : 

Then trust in man thy brother, ‘ 

Whoever he may be! ; 
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Have faith in man thy brother! — 
In the dungeon’s gloomy cell, 

All chained and manacled, there sits 
A murderer grim and fell; 

And Jike a sunbeam in the cloud 
Or moonlight on the sea 

Clasped to his heart, his daughter fair 
Rests on the convict’s knee. 


And the murderer lifts his blood-stained soul 
Up to the Father’s throne, 

And prays, that God would shield his child 
Left on the world alone! 

Oh! may not that prayer of faithful love 
For his deep sin atone ? 

For e’en in the basest felon’s breast 
Is a spark of humanity. 

Then trust in man thy brother, 
Whoever he may be! 


THE FEMALE PHILOSOPHER ; 
OR, EGYPT IN THE FOURTH CENTURY. 
[Concluded from last No.] 


A rew days after her first lecture, as Hypatia was walking 
in her gardens, meditating upon the beautiful world which 
surrounded her, a Coptic slave approached, and, kneeling be- 
fore her, presented, on an exquisitely formed bronze salver, 
a small roll of papyrus; it was bound with a golden serpent, 
the tail in its mouth, and the small and delicate scales were 
formed of pure gold. 

“From whence came this? Serol,” asked Hypatia, as she 
hesitated to take it. 

* A Nubian brought it hither with a prayer I would instant- 
ly present it to Hypatia of Alexandria.” 

“* Comes he from a distance, then ?” 

“T know not. He waits in the palace halls. Shall I 
summon him to your presence ?” 

“Nay, not so; give me the letter; now withdraw. I will 
call you when I want you. See that the stranger is carefully 
cared for.” 
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She took the scroll, and, pressing a spring near the serpent’s 
mouth, the clasp flew open and the manuscript spread itself out 
before her. She glanced at it, and the color mounted to her 
pale cheeks, and she uttered a groan of impatience, but she 
compelled herself to read it through, and having done so, she 
re-entered her palace, and calling her slave, signed for parch- 
ment and stylus, and seated herself to reply to the missive 
which had so deeply moved her usually placid spirit. She 
opened it before her, and ere she commenced her reply she 
again read the scroll, which contained these words :— 


“To Hypratia or ALEXANDRIA: 
“ Greeting : 

“ This from Cyril, Bishop of 
Antioch. I know not whether most to rejoice or regret the 
cause which induces me to address thee, wisest of women. 
I know thou hast most admirable qualities of mind and heart, 
thou art graceful as the lotus, and fair and chaste as the silver 
moon, but, wanting the one thing, in my eyes thou wantest 
every thing. Wert thou a Christian, I, even I, Hypatia, could 
lay my Bishop’s mitre at thy feet; but as it is, thou art dark- 
ness, not light, to me. But Ernestes my well beloved nephew 
has seen thee, and his heart yearns for thy love. He is a 
Christian, a bright light in the Church, and he feels as if he 
could kindle the true light within thee, and he has craved 
of me to write thee forthwith, to ask if thou wilt bless him 
with thy love, if thou wilt be baptized into our holy faith, ab- 
jure the false philosophy which has dazzled thy pure mind, sit 
reverently at the feet of Jesus, and learn of him rather than thy 
atheistical philosophy. 

“Thou knowest Ernestes, and methinks thou wilt gladly 
take him for thy protector and friend. But know, Hypatia, 
unless thou consentest to receive his religion, the Church can- 
not bless thee, and even Ernestes will tear thy loved image 
from his heart, sooner than press to it one soiled by the wor- 
ship of the cursed multitude of gods which the mingled religion 
of the Greek and Egyptian mythology presents. Think well, 
Hypatia. My Nubian will wait thy leisure for a reply. 

“« Thine, with God’s best blessing upon thee, 
“Cyrit, Bishop or AntiocH.”’ 
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With hurried and impatient hand, Hypatia wrote the fol- 
lowing reply to this somewhat arrogant letter :— 


“ Hypatia or ALEXANDRIA to 
“‘Cyrin greeting : 

“Thy letter is before me; and only that I deemed 
its somewhat rude expressions were dictated by a kind heart, 
I should fain commit it to the flames, and give it no farther 
heed ; but I think that the wound was unintentional. Thou 
didst not imagine Hypatia’s gods were as dear to her as thy 
one immoveable divinity is to thee, but learn, Cyril of Antioch, 
that the devotion of Hypatia to the gods of her fathers is 
deeper and stronger than the life current in her veins, and she 
would sooner plunge into the sacred waters of the Nile than 
abjure one iota of her faith. As for the bribe held out, of the 
hand of Ernestes the Christian, it weighs nought with me; I 
esteem the youth, because he is good and true, but no living 
mortal shall ever call Hypatia wife ; she’ is wedded to divine 
philosophy ; married to the study of the soul; and shall she 
form ties which will interfere with the glorious pursuits to 
which she has devoted herself? No, she spurns the thought. 
Do not think, holy Father, that I spurn thy nephew Ernestes. 
No, I thank him for his preference. I thank him for his desire 
to lead me to what he considers the higher light; but he 
seemeth to me to be walking in darkness, whilst the pure 
effulgence of heaven’s light shineth on my revered Master. 

“ Pardon me if I seem obstinate, and I pray thee trouble me 
no more on this subject. Orestes encourages thy sect; it is 
fast gaining ground in this our beautiful city. The Christian 
temples are rising around me, and I daily see worshippers add- 
ed to thy ‘ Unknown God,’ and I think with thy Roman mar- 
tyr, though with a different applicatién, ‘Ye worship ye 
know not what, but I, I have the true light.’ But though 
distrusting the new faith, I can yet honor the professors of it. 
May the gods enlighten thee. 

“This from Hypatta or ALEXaNpRIA.” 


The letter was rolled up, a delicate band of silk wound 
around it; it was then placed in the hands of the slave, with 
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orders to give it to the Nubian in waiting, and bid him carry 
it with all speed to his master. 

The anxiety of the Christians to convert Hypatia was very 
great; they saw the influence her lovely, pure life was having 
upon all around her; they, many of them, listened to the lec- 
tures she gave at the Academy, not only before the wise ones 
of Alexandria, but of Rosetta, Thebes and Memphis, gathered 
together by her fame, and thus her power was widely extend- 
ing. The Platonic philosophy as explained by her was min- 
gling itself with the Christian faith almost imperceptibly, and 
she was becoming a dangerous though quiet opponent of 
Christianity. She was the prop and pillar of Paganism, for 
from her lips it lost all that rendered it gross and repulsive. 
Cyril, Bishop of Antioch, had been particularly distressed by 
Hypatia’s obstinate adherence to her faith ; he had tried, again 
and again, to engage her in polemical discussions, but her 
subtle wit, her keen perceptions, always gave her the advan- 
tage over him. She could ever evade his strongest arguments 
and he gained no ground with her. 

He was an ardent, enthusiastic man; his feelings ran away 
with his judgment, and when he found himself repulsed in 
every way, when no appeal he could make to her would pro- 
duce any change, when she rejected his nephew, who was to 
him as his own son, -his passion found vent, and he burst forth 
into the most passionate expressions of indignation against her 
both in public and private, he inveighed against her as the one 
stumbling block in the way of truth. He was much beloved 
by the Christians, and his words had great effect upon them. 
He persuaded them not to go to the Academy to hear her lec- 
tures, and by degrees he excited a deep and rancorous feeling 
against her. She, absorbed in her studies, heeded it not. She 
did not miss the warm greeting that formerly welcomed her 
wherever she went. She heard not the taunting words that 
were uttered as she passed through the streets. ‘“ Hypatia the 
heathen,” “ Hypatia the atheist,” troubled her not; for her 
mind introverted was working out the great soul problem as 
she found it presented in the works of her master. 

One day, as she was preparing to attend her school, where 
she was to deliver a lecture on immortality, one of the young 
priests of the Serapion hastily entered her presence, and rever- 
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ently bowing before her, prayed her not to go forth that day, 
for if she did, danger awaited her. 

“ What danger,” she calmly replied, “can come to Hypatia, 
which she should shrink from? She can fear nought. Mi- 
nerva’s shield is ever over her.” 

“Nay, Hypatia, trust not, I pray thee, to the protection 
of the gods, or any thing else; protect thyself. The people 
stirred up by the wild, half crazy fanatic Peter, are infuriate 
against thee. They say the restrictions Orestes has lately put 
upon the people are thy suggestion, and they threaten thee 
with loud and bitter vituperations ; groups are talking in the 
streets, and thy name mingles with curses loud and deep. Oh 
go not forth, Hypatia, or the people will have the sin of thy 
blood to answer for. ‘Thou knowest not what fiendish power 
lies in a mob, led on by such a man as Peter the wild.” 

“ T cannot fear, Myron. The daughter of Theon can have 
nought to dread in the city of her fathers. I thank thee for 
thy kindness; the motive is good, but I must not yield to thy 
persuasions. It is my duty to go to the school, and why 
should I fear the people ? It is scarcely three moons, since as I 
passed along the street, my chariot was filled with garlands 
and my name was uttered with blessings and prayers, and 
surely I have done nought to lose the respect of the people. 
No, I must go forth trusting in my innocence, and the generosi- 
ty of my fellow citizens.” 

‘Since you are determined so to do,” replied Myron, “I 
will to Orestes, and pray him for his guard to attend and pro- 
tect thee.” 

‘‘Nay, Myron, I cannot consent to that ; my boast is rot in 
the spear of the strong arm, but in the’ power of the gods and 
the kindness of man. I go alone, and if it is my fate to perish 
by the hands of my own: people, they but do me a kindness in 
sending me the sooner to listen in the gardens of Elysium, to 
the teachings of my great master.” 

Saying this, Hypatia threw over her the long, thick veil 
worn by the Egyptian ladies and which shrouded her whole 
head and form, and making a gesture of silence to Myron, 
whom she saw about to expostulate still farther with her, she 
passed out, and entered the chariot which stood waiting: for 
her at the door. Her cheek was deadly pale, but not from fear, 
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she was pained that her efforts for the improvement of her own 
people should be so little appreciated. She regretted that so 
little of the true spirit animated them ; but she was calm, the 
storm had no power to shake her ; she clung with the deeper 
attachment to the opinions which she believed rendered her 
obnoxious; and though unilluminated by the light of Chris- 
tianity, she had much of the spirit of the Saviour of men. 

Around her palace a deep, almost ominous silence reigned ; 
no person was seen, no sound fell upon her ear, no greeting 
met her eye. On she rode undisturbed, and deeming all she 
had heard from Myron a picture of his excited fancy, till she 
entered the street where were some of the Christian churches, 
“where men most did love to congregate”; here were groups 
of men with sullen looks. and the deep, low words of discon- 
tent on their lips. On passed Hypatia, and all who saw her 
followed the chariot. Before the Church of St. Simon was 
a crowd so dense, her slave was obliged to reign up his horses, 
finding it impossible to drive through without crushing some 
of them. They were listening to a harangue from a tall, 
gaunt looking person robed in a dress of goat skin, with long 
shaggy hair falling to his waist, his wild eye gleaming with 
unearthly fire, and the shrill, sharp voice of insanity fell upon 
the ear with startling power. 

It was Peter the wild, a fierce partisan, a man of naturally 
ungoverned feelings, who had in early life committed some 
crime for which he had tried to atone by penance and prayer. 
He dwelt in one of the caves near Memphis, and only sallied 
out when his mind was under great excitement. He had be- 
come quite insane, particularly on religious subjects, and in 
the wild fury which sometimes animated him he was terrible, 
but the people loved him, they looked upon him as one conse- 
crated to God, and the ravings which fell from his lips were 
treasured as oracles. When Hypatia approached he was hold- 
ing high in the air a cross on which was carved the bleeding 
form of the Saviour, and with outstretched arms he was de- 
claiming. As his eye glared upon the chariot of Hypatia, his 
whole appearance changed. 'The white foam covered his lips, 
his eyes flashed, and a thousand demons seemed to possess 
him, 
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‘‘ There she comes, the woman of hell, the heathen, the 
contemner of our gods, the pagan and pestilent adviser of Ores- 
tes. Out upon her! Ah ha!” he shouted; “ we will make 
her abjure her opinions, or she shall die. She shall kiss 
the cross, or I will sacrifice her an offering to the God she in- 
sults.” 

He sprang directly before the chariot, and the multitude 
closed round; for a moment there was a dead, an awful si- 
ence ; the fearful calm before the destroying hurricane. ‘Then 
Peter, holding the cross before Hypatia, said, 

““Woman, I charge thee to confess the name of Jesus of 
Nazareth, or thou diest. ‘Thou shalt no longer pollute this 
earth with thy false philosophy, setting up Plato and Zeus in 
the place of the true God. Say, wilt thou humbly kiss the 
cross? or shall we save thee from further sin, by taking thy 
life? Be a Christian, or die !” 

With one hand he held the cross before her, and with the 
other he drew from his girdle a small Damascus knife, which 
gleamed in the air as he whirled it with frightful rapidity 
around his head. 

“ Be a Christian or die,” was echoed by the crowd, first on- 
ly by one or two, then swelling till it sounded like a voice of 
thunder ; and a hundred knives flashed forth. 

Hypatia rose from her seat, and throwing aside her veil, she 
looked calmly upon the crowd, her noble form seemed tower- 
ing almost to the heavens, and her reposeful, soul-lit face spoke 
a mind lifted above all the trials that surrounded her. She 
bent her eyes upon Peter, and his demoniac spirit was for an 
instant quelled by thé"look ; he shrank back ; she looked upon 
the crowd, with that sad but loving expression, and the knives 
were quickly buried in their sheaths, the murmuring voices 
were hushed, and the crowd by a spontaneous movement 
pressed back. 

“Men and Brethren, what would you with me? What 
have I done thus to incur your displeasure? I have ever 
sought your good; I have wished only to improve my native 
city ; I have never interfered with your religion ; I have only 
asked to be permitted to believe as my conscience thought 
was right. Why then do you seek my life ?” 
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While she had been speaking the crowd had rallied, and one 
bold spirit shouted out, ‘You lead others to worship false 
gods; you excite Orestes to wrong us.” 

* As the gods in Olympus hear me, it is not so; I have ad- 
vised only for your good. Philosophy I have taught at the 
Academy at the command of your wise men, and you your- 
selves have heard me. Did I teach aught opposed to divine 
morality ? aught that even your religion would condemn? 
That religion, so Synesius has told me, is peaceful and mild ; 
it wars not against others; if so, it would not sanction this at- 
tack on one who interferes not with it.” 

Peter had been at first quelled by her beauty and dignity ; 
but the demon again rose within him; he saw the influence 
she was having upon the people, and cried out, ‘“‘ Her words 
are a reproach to our blessed religion ; she shall not live to 
utter such ;” and, springing upon the chariot, he once more 
held the cross before her, ‘“‘ Once more I give thee a chance for 
life and salvation. Wilt thou abjure thy false gods, and wor- 
ship Christ in the place of all others? Do so, and thou livest ; 
refuse, and thy last breath is numbered.” 

“ T can never be false to myself,” replied Hypatia, calmly 
putting aside the cross which he had pressed almost to her 
lips. ‘‘ My heart bids me not to worship thy God, and I will die 
sooner than perjure my conscience. But beware what you do ; 
this deed will be registered. I am a woman, alone, defence- 
less; you are men. On your death-bed will not the form of 
her you have sacrificed to a blind bigotry come accusingly 
before you?” 

“Shame! Let her go. Threaten her ho farther,’’ was utter- 
ed by some among the crowd. But the very fiends had pos- 
session of the crazed Peter. 

“She shall die,” he muttered between his clenched teeth ; 
and throwing his arms around Hypatia, he plucked her up, as 
if she had been only a delicate flower. 

“Into the church with the evil spirit,” he shouted; the 
crowd opened ; he passed through, ascended the steps, entered 
the church, strode on through the long, dark aisles. When 
he reached the altar he laid her before it. 

“Now speak, woman of sin, wilt thou be a Christian, or 
die ?”’ 
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“‘T will die;” replied Hypatia, in the same calm tone in 
which she had before spoken. 

“Then in the name of the Father, Son, and Holy Spirit, 
die ; [ offer thee a sacrifice and burnt offering,’ and with rapid 
hand he dealt two or three blows of the knife. She uttered 
no groan, but, clasping her hands, she said, “ Plato, I see thee 
now.” And her eyes closed in death. 

‘Let all who hope for heaven do as I have done,” said the 
monk, and in a few moments, animated by the horrible spirit 
of bigotry, the fair form of the noblest female philosopher 
the world had ever seen, was pierced with a hundred stabs. 

“We will let Alexandria see how we have treated the Pa- 
gan, and let all know that her gods came not to her rescue,”’ 
said Peter; and he again caught up the body, all mangled and 
bleeding, threw it into the chariot, mounted, and guiding 
the horses, for the slave of Hypatia had escaped in fear, he 
drove through the city, chanting a song of triumph. 

So closed, in the month of March, A. D. 415, the life of one 
of the purest and best women whose names have been chroni- 
cled by either Pagan or Christian history. With all the wit 
and brilliancy of Aspasia, she possessed none of the lightness 
which dimmed her loveliness. With the beauty of a Cleopa- 
tra, she united the dignity of a Cornelia. The depth of her 
mind was only excelled by her purity. Her taste was severe 
and critical, but imbued with the beautiful and softening love 
of nature. Had she but been a Christian, she would have 
wanted no element of character, and her influence would have 
been felt throughout every age of the Church; for such a 
mind impresses itself upon others; and all the philosophical 
works of that day pay their homage to her varied genius, and 
acknowledge how deeply true philosophy was indebted to her. 

Her writings shared a similar fate to herself; they had been 
deposited in the grand library of the Serapion, which was 
destroyed by a mob of fanatic Christians, headed by the Arch- 
bishop Theodosius. And thus the magnificent volumes which 
embraced all the gorgeous literature of the East, with the 
classic works of Greece, and the wisdom of Egypt, were lost 
to the world. 

Ah! how little was the pure spirit of the blessed Saviour 
understood then. The religion of peace was converted by the 
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mad passions of men into a scourge, and in its rash and mis- 
guided followers, scarce a trace of resemblance with the meek 
and lowly “Son of Man” could be found. 

It is painful thus to reveal the wrongs that have been done 
in his name; yet it is well to turn back the page of history, 
and thus read the improvements which have taken place. 
Were Hypatia living now, the whole world would seek to do 
her homage ; the scientific societies of London would decree 
her a gold medal; France would hasten to place her name 
with that of Cuvier, Cousin, and La Place; Germany would 
create her Baroness, quote her words of wisdom, and pay her 
the homage of all its great minds; while to America her 
name would have been a watchword of science from the bor- 
ders of the St. Lawrence to the waters of Mexico. But 
Hypatia of the fourth century was the victim of persecution, 
the martyr to her own sense of right, is now known only when 
some one in love with the mingled gentleness and strength of 
her character, holds her up in some brief pages to the admira- 
tion of the readers of a magazine, or some lecturer quotes her 


in his “ Poetry of Mathematics.”” —‘So passes the glory 
of this world.” T. D. F. Be 





LONGINGS. 


O! eentie Saviour, thou who deignest 
To visit still the lowly breast, 

I yearn, I long to dwell with thee ; 
To find in thee my spirit’s rest. 


Thy mystic nature unrevealed, 

Lies shrouded from my searching eye; 
Yet beams from each historic page 

Thy glorified humanity. 


Though at the mention of thy name 
I bow not visibly the knee, 

Yet through my inmost soul there shoots 
A thrill of love at thoughts of thee. 


Thou blessed one! TI dare not bow 
Before thee with the words of prayer ; 





LONGINGS. 
And men, who look not on the heart, 
May think due reverence wanting there. 





Perhaps they think I love thee not, 
Alas! I fain would love thee more. 

Yet clings my grateful heart to thee, 
Reverent, but fearing to adore. 


I know not when thy life began; 

Whether through countless ages gone, 
Ere man or angel had his birth, 

Thou with the Father dwelledst alone ;— 


Or if thy conscious being woke 
When on her pure maternal breast, 

Judea’s maiden, blessed of God, 
Lulled thy sweet infancy to rest. 


Yet high above the angelic host 
My grateful soul enshrineth thee, 
And, beaming through thy human form, 
Owns the in-dwelling Deity. 


My earnest prayer is still for truth ; 

That God would grant me clearer light ; 
That from all hurtful error freed, 

My faith may be undimmed and bright. 

® 

But better far than purest creed 

Thy spirit breathing through the heart. 
Faith may be cold, and knowledge dead, 

But love will heavenly life impart. 


Son of the Father, thou art love. 
I know thy origin divine. 

My waiting spirit needs no more, 
Life of my life, if thou art mine. 


Dear Saviour! O thou heavenly Friend, 
Descend and be my bosom’s guest ; 
Thou inthe Father, I in thee, 
A sacred union ever blest. 


Jesus, thy peace! I ask no more ; 
Thy oneness with the Father’s will ; 
Thy gentle love, thy heavenly strength, 
Sore tempted, but triumphant still. 
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O! God of Jesus, grant me this, 
The spirit of thy holiest Son ; 
And may my full obedience prove 
True faith through trusting love is won! 


THE GLOOMY LAND, OR, THE DELIVERER; A 
CHRISTMAS ALLEGORY. 


BY REV. W. R. ALGER. 


THERE Was a country once called the Gloomy Land, and it 
was inhabited by many millions of people. It was a vast do- 
main, stretching away in every direction thousands of leagues 
On all sides it was surrounded by a Wall of Blackness, beyond 
which, no eye could penetrate, extending from where the sun 
rose up to where the sun went down. Entirely around the 


country reached and rose this awful wall, and there was no outlet 
save through one narrow gate, by which an unsleeping dragon 
‘always watched. ‘T'his passage, called the Dragon’s Gate, 
opened into an invisible and unmeasured space, about which 
no man knew anything. Some thought it was an infinite 
abyss, others, that it was solid ground, though shrouded in 
perpetual night. But they unamimously agreed in naming it 
the Dark Land, for it was enveloped in mystery, and was 
deeply dreaded, insomuch, that when any one in his travels 
accidentally drew near to its chill borders, he shuddered and 
hurried back as fast as he could. 

But, notwithstanding their reluctance and their shrinking 
terror, all the inhabitants of the Gloomy Land, without a pos- 
sibility of exemption or escape, were compelled, at some pe- 
riod in life, to take a journey to the wall on the skirts of their 
native clime, be seized by the sentinel dragon, and carried 
through the fatal gate into the Dark Land, to come back again no 
more. Untold millions, generation after generation, had taken 
this journey and disappeared forever. Some went in infancy, 
some in youth, some in mid-life, some in old age—each when he 
was summoned. But every one, sooner or later, was obliged to 
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take the unreturning road, and be carried, alone, by that dreadful 
power, through the gate into the shadowy realm. When any 
one started, his friends, knowing that he was bound to the Dark 
Land, usually accompanied him within sight of the lowering 
wall. Unable to go with him farther, or do anything for him, 
there they waited, in tears and lamentations, until they saw 
him vanish through the gate in the embrace of the remorseless 
dragon. And then they never heard of him after. Little chil- 
dren, strong men, blooming maidens, venerable patriarchs, all 
must go alike, leave their pleasures, their plans, their friends, 
and dwell forever, or be lost, in the silent world beyond the 
Wall of Blackness. Such was the universal doom, and it cast 
foreboding and consternation over the inhabitants of the 
Gloomy Land. In doleful tones they said to one another, 
“Go to now; in all our mirth let us be sober, remembering 
the fearful journey, for haply we may go to-morrow; re- 
membering too, the days of darkness, for they shall be many !” 

Then a Deliverer, a man inspired by the good Father of the 
universe, who had pity on this unhappy people, rose up in the 
Gloomy Land, teaching the inhabitants wondrous things, and 
doing many heroic deeds. He told them the dragon they 
dreaded so much to approach, might be destroyed, and his 
office be filled by a friendly and gentle servant; that the 
Wall of Blackness environing their country, and forming, as 
they supposed, the boundary of a region of night and misery, 
into which they feared to pass, as they must, was only a sable 
veil, hung between the Gloomy Land and a glorious world of 
brilliancy and joy, where, at the end of the inevitable journey, 
they should live with their friends, with the angels, and with 
God, in everlasting bliss. Inspired from on high, radiant with 
beauty, and glowing with disinterested love, he offered himself 
to go before them as a perfect example of the way they should 
pursue the journey, to reveal, step by step, the baselessness of 
their fears, to conquer, one by one, every foe and danger of the 
road, to overthrow the dragon, and to demonstrate the truth of 
all he had taught them. Untouched by his spotless purity and 
lofty self-sacrifice, failing to recognise the divinity of his mis- 
sion, they believed him not. They despised, mocked, and 
smote him, with scorn and ignominy and brutal outrage ; they 
drove him from among them, in utter destitution and utter 
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loneliness. Yet he was not angered, nor turned from his bless- 
ed purpose. He loved them still, and was resolved to deliver 
them. 

Praying that they might be forgiven, and that he might 
be strengthened, he started on the great journey, over which, 
while it was this time trodden, such mighty contingencies 
gathered and hung. He encountered the dragon which had so 
long struck terror to tbe traveller’s heart, and slew him. In 
his place the hero installed an obedient angel. Then, passing 
to the Wall of Blackness, it was but a thin veil ; he immediately 
tore a rent in it from top to bottom, through which the rav- 
ishing splendor of immortality streamed to the very extremities 
of the Gloomy Land. And suddenly an eternal star rose, and 
when the people saw the star they rejoiced with exceeding 
great joy, for they knew that the Deliverer had indeed come, 
and had conquered. A heavenly illumination shone from afar, 
and they saw their Saviour there, attended by radiant hosts, 
borne into the august realm whose glories and delights stood 
faintly revealed beyond the rent veil. 'The Gloomy Land was 
instantly so changed, transfigured, that the sore burden of grief 
and fear was lifted from the hearts of the people, and they en- 
titled it henceforth, the Happy Land. And not calling the 
great clime to which, one by one, they must all journey, the 
Dark Land any more, they now named it the Bright Land. 

In that fair and fruitful region, they knew they should join 
their departed friends, and realize their long cherished hopes, 
and rest from care and alarm, wear crowns of bliss upon their 
heads and wave palms of praise in their hands. So they went 
on their way rejoicing. And the universal journey, instead of 
being a muffled procession, moving with funeral step to the 
dragon’s gate, become a triumphal march to Elysian fields. 
Each one, just before arriving at the sable veil might climb a 
hill whence he could catch glimpses in the Bright Land, of 
green fields, ranks of angels, and the golden tops of the towers 
of the holy cities, while strains of entrancing music mingled 
with visions of glory came floating around him. In gratitude 
then, all through the Happy Land, gloomy now no longer, 
they reared temples to the Deliverer and often assembled in 
them to sing songs of honor to his name. And they all loved 
him, for they had discovered his perfect loveliness. Fondly 
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they recalled his words. With tears of admiration, they re- 
hearsed his deeds. They taught his story, his sufferings, his 
virtues, his precepts, to their children, and commanded them 
to be sacredly transmitted to their children’s children in all 
generations. They held up his character and life as the fault- 
less pattern for every one. They strove to have his spirit and 
to walk in his steps. All through the journey they affection- 
ately thought of him, and when they passed through the veil 
into the Bright Land, his name was on their lips. He was the 
immortal Deliverer. 

Young friend, who readest these words, perhaps thou hast 
already fathomed their full meaning. 'The chime of the mer- 
ry Christmas bells has but just died away on the winter air. 
They rang to commemorate the birth of the Saviour, the great 
Deliverer of the world. He was born about this time. Inspired 
by God, he rose up in the heathen world, which, without 
the light of revelation, was a Gloomy Land. Men, unacquaint- 
ed with true religion, and doomed to die, were the prey of 
despair. As they proceeded on the journey of life they came 
to the grave which rose before them like a black wall, hiding 
all beyond. Death alone, fearful messenger, dreaded above all 
things, could guide them farther, and to him they were bound 
to submit, expecting to be ushered into the dark realm of 
nothingness. ‘Then Jesus stood up among them and proclaim- 
ed the saving truths of the gospel, and demonstrated them by 
an exemplifying life. He overcame all the evils of the world, 
embodied the perfection of every virtue, and was the model for 
his followers. He snatched the victory from the grave, plucked 
the sting from death, burst through the sepulchre and let the 
light of immortality fall upon humanity’s dying eyes. He 
came back from beyond the veil and said, ‘“‘ Yonder the Fa- 
ther’s house stands open with its many mansions; rejoice, I 
have prepared a place for you there.” 

Sing aloud ; let the bells ring out in joyful peals, for Christ, 
the Deliverer, has come. He has gone before us, an infallible 
guide. He reigns in the Bright Land, waiting for us to come 
to him. And, one by one, we shall depart till we have all gone. 
Win his favor here, and he will crown you there. 
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ConsipERING the conspicuous place that books occupy in the atten- 
| tion, culture, and good or evil influences of this age, it may be regarded 
as an appropriate part of every religious periodical’s duty to charac- 
f terize and commend such works as deserve to be read. Of this number 
we have occasion now, in space too narrow to allow more extended no- 
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tices, to mention the following, just issued from the Boston press: — 
Mrs. L. J. Hall’s new ‘ Verse and Prose,” including the well known 
“Miriam,” ‘ Joanna of Naples,” and many other pieces of touching 
beauty and choice excellence, several of which have brought wealth and 
fl worth to our own pages, and called forth our editorial and personal grat- 
itude, a volume sold for less than the cost of the two first mentioned 
productions alone as they were originally published; from Crasby & 
Nichols. From the same publishers, — ‘Sketches and Stories from 
Life, by Mrs. Lee,” — adapted to youth from the age of ten to fourteen, 
to which nobody need fear to give an unqualified recommendation, and 
which we know to be most excellent; ‘ Leaves for a Christmas Bough,” 
a remarkably happy and skilful ministrant to the taste and fancy and 
pure affections of children of an earlier age: and * One Hundred 
and Fifty Instructive Stories for my Young Friends, compiled by a Pas- 
tor,” on one hundred and seventy-five entertaining pages. James Mun- 
roe § Co. confera real service on young and old alike by putting forth a 
new story called “ Only,” by the author of a “ Trap to Catch a Sun- 
H beam.” The title of this last singularly successful little work is amply 
sufficient of itself to give popularity to any other from the same pen ; but 
the new one has equal claims of its own. It is refreshing to meet with such 
genuine wheat amidst so much floating chaff; and children and grown peo- 
ple alike will thank for it both the American publishers and the English 
authoress. Boys who read it will be particularly careful how they say 
“only” afterwards. — Ticknor § Fields, among other classical and 
standard literature, offer the Poems of Robert Browning, in two vol- 
umes, — poems so vivid with the strong light of a true genius, and so 
tender with the genial affections of humanity, and withal so neatly put 
together, that scholars’ libraries will henceforth be defective without 
| them, and parlor-tables at least more elegant for their presence. — The 

same may be said, — and more ought to be said than we have room for, 

— of Longfellow’s “ Seaside and Fireside.” Of Grace Greenwood’s 


’ “Greenwood Trees,” what need we write, save that they are sportive, 
| imaginative, vivacious, and, with a host of people who like laughter and 
love better than lectures and logic, sure to sell ? — Phillips 4 Sampson 
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have * The Second Advent,” being a careful and scholarlike examina- 
tion of the scripture teachings relative to the second coming of Christ, 
by Prof. A. Crosby of Dartmouth College, already somewhat renowned 
for his heretical Letter on the Duration of Future Punishment; also 
“Philo, an Evangeliad,” by the author of ‘ Margaret.”” The public 
have been long looking for something more from the man that reaped a 
harvest of fame from one field,—and they will here find him in another. 
“Philo” is dialogue in blank verse, something, nay, a good deal 
after the fashion of “* Festus,” only more of this world. And yet there 
are words in it that are hardly of this world. We advise persons who 
read it to provide themselves largely with dictionaries and patience, and 
then they will find some original thoughts, brilliant images and elevating 
suggestions. — Gould, Kendall § Lincoln have sent us ‘ Wayland’s 
Elements of Moral Science,” an invaluable book, as our readers know, 
for schools, and for opening to young minds just and clear ideas of the 
meaning that lies under the words, Right and Wrong. 

To the authors we express our acknowledgments for “* The Sev- 
enth Report of the Middlesex Sunday School Society,” a model of 
such papers, in arrangement and thoroughness, by the Secretary, Rev. 
F. A. Whitney, — for Rev. Dr. Hall’s striking and powerful Sermon in 
Providence, just after the awful fire by which Mrs. Sarah B. Jenkins and 
her daughter were burnt in their own house; and for Rev. F. A. Farley’s 
learned and clear discourse, at the dedication of the Polanen Chapel, 
in Bridgeport, Connecticut, — being a statement and defence of the 
scriptural doctrine of the strict Unity of God as against the human 
dogma of the Trinity. 








INTELLIGENCE. 


OrpinaTion oF AN Evaneexist.—Mr. Rush R. Shippen was ordained as an 
Evangelist at Meadville, Pa.., November 11, 1849, with the expectation that he 
will preach for the present at Chicago, Ill. Rev. Prof. Stebbins preached an 
excellent Sermon, and the other services were by Elder W. H. Fuller, Rev. 
N. S. Folsom and Rev. F. Huidekoper. 





Sunpay Evenine Lectures.—lIt is expected that a course will be deliver- 
this Winter in Boston, on the application of Christian Truth to Human Expe- 
rience and Life, by the Unitarian ministers of the city. 
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American Unitarian Assocration.—Meetings of laymen and ministers 
are held at present in Boston, with a view to increase the funds of the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association. Rey. Mr. Holland, the Secretary, is ona tour 
through the South and West. 


Parishes AND Preacners.—Rev. Mr. Stearns of Rowe has been invited to 
Pembroke.—Rev. John Parkman has left Dover, N. H.--Rev. O. C. Everett 
is travelling at the West.—Rev. William Silsbee is preaching at Troy, N. Y. 
—Unitarian preaching is established at Dennis.—Rev. Dr. Kendall of Ply- 
mouth preaches at the fiftieth anniversary of his settlement, on the first day of 
January instant, and the occasion will be publicly observed in the town.—Mr. 
Joshua H. Swan, theologically educated at Cambridge, has been invited to 
settle at Kennebunk, Me.—Rev. James H. Perkins of Cincinnati, O., has met 
with an end that will be most deeply mourned wherever his gifted mind and 
generous heart were known. Accident or derangement plunged his body into 
-the river. His spirit, noble and rare, is with God who gave it. 








EDITOR'S NOTE. 


TxHRrovucH the present number, by the consent of our subscribers, we 
commence another year’s intercourse with them. May it be profitable to 
them, to the publisher, and to us. For the editor, it can hardly bring a 
more agreeable service, or more free from every kind of annoyance, than 
the past ; only let it bring him a richer stock of appropriate communi- 
cations, greater personal fidelity, energy and care, and thus enlarged 
means of bestowing benefit and pleasure. The publisher, on his part, 
assures us that the “‘ Monthly ” visits regularly a large number of fire- 
sides and homes, and that, whatever may be their character as indi- 
vidual Christians, whether the better or the worse for our humble in- 
structions, their character as subscribers, is “ above suspicion, or 
reproach,” although we have no reason to suppose he would regard it 
as a calamity if their number were multiplied till it became like the 
seed of Abraham. Pleasant tokens are given us from time to time, 
that the Magazine has a cordial welcome, among other promoters of 
private and family religion ; and for these tokens, one and all, we here- 
by offer our thanks. It now enters on its seventh year, being descended 
from a long and honored line, —showing that it is needed. May it be 
worthy of its lineage, of its patronage, of the day, of the Church, 





